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Aristotle remarked that it is characteristic of comedy not tragedy to end in different ways 
for the good and bad characters. In comedy, says our first literary critic, 'those who were the 
greatest of enemies in the original story, such as Orestes and Aegisthus, exit at the end after 
becoming friend s, and no one is killed by anyone'. This is in essence what happens at the 
end of the romances Euripides wrote in the last twelve years of his life and career, Iphigenio 
among the Taurians and Ion between 415 and 412, and Helen in 412. These unusual 
tragedies include most of the elements which were to become the stock features of 
Athenian New Comedy in the late fourth century. They have had a long history, not yet over, 
in European comedies and farces. Euripides' influence was recognised in antiquity: his third 
century B.C. biographer Satyrus comments (the beginning of the sentence is missing): 

' confrontations of husband and wife, father and son, servant and master, and also 

unexpected reversals of circumstances, raping of young women, substitutions of children, 
recognitions by means of rings and necklaces. For these are of course the main elements of 
New Comedy, and Euripides brought them to perfection.' The writers of New Comedy - the 
best-known is Menander - used these devices again and again. Their plots were not based 
on myths but followed stereotypes, and they drew their characters from the Athenian 
middle classes of their day. Thus modern comedy was born. 

Menander's plays were lost for about twelve hundred years; it is only in the twentieth 
century that we have recovered from papyri almost all of The Bad-Tempered Man, two 
thirds of The Girl from Samos, half of The Arbitrators, etc. - enough to fill a decent-sized 
Penguin Classic. In the Renaissance, New Comedy was known through the adaptations of 
Plautus and Terence, and grammar school boys toiled through the Latin texts. One who 
profited from his school work was Shakespeare: The Comedy of Errors is loosely derived 
from Plautus' The Menaechmus Brothers - the Greek original is unknown - but Shakespeare 
has doubled the fun by having two pairs of twins, Antipholus and Dromio, who are 
continually mistaken for their brothers. (Here he is inspired by another of Plautus' plays, 
Amphitryo.) Both plays end with the twin(s) lost in childhood restored to the family. 

Tokens of Recognition 


Euripides' Ion seems to have all Satyrus' stock elements: the raped girl (in this case Apollo is 
responsible), the baby abandoned with tokens through which he will be recognised. The 
tokens are suitably elaborate for the boy whose destiny is to be the ancestor of the Ionian 



Greeks: a pram with swaddling clothes, a regal ornament with snakes, and a garland of 
unfaded leaves from Athena's olive tree. The story of the baby abandoned and later 
recognised as an adult by his parents is an old folk -tale and was often used in tragedy. In 
Oedipus the King Sophocles tells of a child exposed through fear, because Apollo has 
prophesied he will kill his father and marry his mother. The disco very that he has returned 
and is the reigning king means disaster for him and his family. But the revelation about Ion's 
birth brings only joy to his mother Creusa; it was false information that almost turned her 
into a Medea and him into an Orestes. Euripides has given a romantic flavour to a story of 
menace. 

In Menander, the discovery of a child 's true identity often makes a marriage of love 
possible: in The Arbitrators the parents are married but estranged, and the discovery that 
the abandoned baby is their own (Charisios having raped Pamphile at an all-night festival) 
saves their marriage - a solution which would surprise a modern audience. In The Rape of 
the Locks Glykera is proved to be the daughter of a Corinthian citizen by the tokens left with 
her - necklaces, a small brooch, a crimson girdle with a row of dancing girls, etc. This means 
she can marry her lover who is also a citizen. Such revelations are common in Roman 
comedies: in The Rope by Plautus the enslaved heroine Palaestra happens to be 
shipwrecked off the coast near Cyrene, along with a gold charm bracelet inscribed with her 
parents' names. She is rescued by her father who lives in a cottage on the cliffs. He remarks 
how she reminds him of his daughter: 'She was three when I lost her; she would be just this 
girl's age, if she's alive.' 

Recognition in modern theatre 

The theme echoes through the European theatre. In The Winter's Tale (1611) Perdita is 
recognised as the heir to the kingdom of Sicily and so can marry the prince of Bohemia 
through tokens left with her as a baby. Apollo's oracle on the island of 'Delphos' proclaims 
Perdita's legitimacy. (Is this a simple howler on Shakespeare's part or a deliberate mistake to 
irritate those like Ben Jonson who knew more than his small Latin and less Greek?) The 
delightfully ridiculous token, the handbag, in Oscar Wilde's The Importance of being Earnest 
(1895) proves that Jack Worthing's true name is Ernest and means he can marry his 
Gwendolen, whose principles only allow her to marry an Ernest. As she says: 'I never 
change, except in my affections.' The plot of Joe Orton's What the Butler Saw (1969) is 
closely based on Menander's fragmentary play The Hero. In Orton's play (set in a private 
mental clinic) a woman who has had twins as the result of a rape 'in a linen cupboard on the 
second floor of the Station Hotel' later unknowingly marries their father. The twins are 
recognised when adult through their possession of lucky elephant charms which together 
make up a brooch: 'two elephants carrying a richly engraved howdah in which is seated a 
young and beautiful woman - perhaps a princess of the royal line - magnificent example of 
oriental craftsmanship'. Their mother explains to the twins: 'I never saw your father. The 



incident occurred during a power-cut. I became pregnant as I waited for normal service to 
be resumed.' For good measure Orton adds mother-son incest, and transvestism on stage. 
Finally a blood-stained policeman wearing a leopard-spotted dress descends from a rope 
ladder and displays a larger than life-sized phallus from a bronze statue of Churchill. Flere 
the anarchic spirit of Aristophanic comedy reigns. 

Recognition prolonged 

Recognition scenes were commonplace in Greek tragedy; as Flelen says: 

'0 gods - yes, there is something godlike in recognising our nearest and dearest.' 

In tragedies about Orestes' return recognition leads inexorably to matricide. Euripides has a 
lighter touch in his romances. A mistaken recognition may be amusing: Xuthus approaches 
Ion as his long-lost son, and Ion suspects Xuthus of making a pass at him. It may lead to 
melodramatic action: Creusa attempts to poison Ion thinking he is Xuthus' son. But these 
mistakes do not have tragic results. In Iphigenia among the Taurians and Helen recognition 
enables the heroine to escape from a barbarian land and its threatening king. Euripides has 
chosen to dramatise non-standard versions of both myths. Iphigenia was not sacrificed by 
Agamemnon at Aulis but spirited away to serve Artemis by the Black Sea. Flelen never went 
to Troy: she has lived chastely in Egypt while Greeks and Trojans fought over a phantom. 
Euripides' ingenuity in lengthening the process of recognition suggest a happy ending. 
Surely Iphigenia, the reluctant priestess of a bloody cult, will not sacrifice her brother 
through ignorance? It seems all will be revealed when Iphigenia starts by asking Orestes his 
name; but he calls himself simply 'the Unfortunate One'. After many twists and turns 
Euripides uses the clever device of making Iphigenia speak aloud the letter intended for her 
brother in Argos. The tokens are their shared family knowledge, such as I phigenia's weaving 
of the story of the golden lamb and the hiding of Pelops' spear in her room at home. 
Compare the reunion of Viola and Sebastian in Twelfth Night: 

'My father had a mole upon his brow. 1 
'And so had mine.' 

'And died that day when Viola from her birth 
Had number'd thirteen years.' 

Flelen on the other hand has the utmost difficulty in persuading her husband who she is, 
since he believes the phantom he has brought from Troy is the true Flelen. 

'Who are you? Whose is this face I see, woman?' 

'But who are you? The same question strikes us both.' 

'Woman, you look to me exactly like Flelen.' 



'And you look like Menelaos to me.' 


But the puzzled Menelaos rejects her: 

'I am one man, not the husband of two women 1 
and worries: 

'Surely I am not going mad: my eyesight must be wrong.' 

No wonder Aristophanes enjoyed the scene so much he repeated several lines almost 
verbatim in his burlesque of it next year (Thesmophoriazusae). But his 'Helen' is played by a 
disreputable old man caught disguised as a woman at the all-female Thesmophoria festival, 
and his 'Menelaos' by Euripides himself, desperately trying to rescue the intruder from 
police custody by a series of quick revivals of his latest plays. Shakespeare too liked the 
theme of the innocent wife, believed faithless and finally vindicated, even like Iphigenia 
apparently returning from the dead: think of Imogen in Cymbeline or Hermione in The 
Winter's Tale. 

Euripides used these themes of recognition and long-delayed realisation of the truth to 
tragic effect in plays such as Electro and The Bacchae. But his treatment of them in the 
romances transformed them into the staple motifs of European comedy. So the next time 
you see a comedy, in the theatre or on television, look out for the long-lost baby and his 
tokens. 
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